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dropped; and those fantastical words ought in justice to
have been so too, provided we could have found out more
convenient names, whereby to distinguish lovers of peace
from lovers of war;l or those who would leave Her Majesty
some degree of freedom in the choice of her ministers, from
others, who could not be satisfied with her choosing any,
except such as she was most averse from. But, where a
nation is once divided, interest and animosity will keep open
the breach, without being supported by any other principles ;
or, at worst, a body of discontented people can change, and
take up what principles they please.

As to the disposition of the opposite party, we all re-
member, that the removal of the last ministry was brought
about by several degrees; through which means it hap-
pened, that they and their friends were hardly recovered
out of one astonishment, before they fell into another.
This scene lasted for some months, and was followed by a
period of rage and despair, natural to those who reflect that
they have lost a secure game, by their own rashness, folly,
and want of common management, when, at the same time3
they knew by experience, that a watchful and dexterous
adversary lay ready to take the advantage. However, some
time before the session, the heads of that party began to
recollect themselves, and rally their forces, like an enemy
who hath been beaten out of the field, but finds he is not
pursued; for although the chiefs of this faction were
thought to have but little esteem or friendship for each
other, yet they perfectly agreed in one general end, of dis-
tressing, by all possible methods, the new administration,
whefein if they could succeed so far as to put the Queen
under any great necessity, another Parliament must be

1 Swift had already, in his "Some Free Thoughts upon the Present
State of Affairs," attempted to re-define the distinctions of Whig and
Tory. The latter, he urged, was of that party which pronounced for
the principles of loyalty to the Church and the preservation of the
Protestant succession in the House of Hanover. Swift felt that the
majority of the people at large were strong for these principles, and the
party that would openly accept them as its "platform" would, he
argued, be the party that would obtain the people's support. Had
Bolingbroke not delayed the publication of this tract, it might have had
great influence in keeping the Tories in power. See vol. v. of present
edition, pp. 380, 393. [T. S.]